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Miss Manrietp was equally inspir- 
td with a passion for Westerville ; he 
teemed possessed of so much urbanity 
and goodness of heart, and such an air 
if softness shaded his mandy counten- 
ince, that from so short an acquaintance 
he had become extremely interesting to 
her. There was a superior merit con- 
spicuous in both, and a congeniality of 
Aisposition, which at once endeared 
them to each other by such attracting 
fntiments of purity as only virtuous 
aud tender souls experience. Ina 
day, Charles collected courage (for 
ftue love surmounts all difficulties) to 
tequaint her with his passion ; and tho? 
awed, as it were, by her superior pres- 
face, yet he urged his suit so feelingly, 
that Louisa, who was a perfect stran- 
br to coquetry, confessed her partiali- 
. As frankness and generosity were 
“Gong her predominant virtues, she 

ned to his protestations with increas- 
ing sensibility ; and, candidly rising su- 
Perior to the little arts and intrigues of 
her Sex, at once kindly completed the 
Measure of his happiness by avowing a 
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reciprocal attachment. In their con- 
versation she noticed the romantic ap- 
pearance of their acquaintance, and 
Westerville quoted a passage from Shak- 
speare extremely apropos : “We 
no sooner saw each other,” said he, 
*“ but we loved ; no sooner loved, but 
sighed ; no sooner sighed, but asked 
each other the reason ; no sooner knew 
the reason, but sought, and I hope, 
have found, the remedy.” Louisa. 
blushed. . 

Sweet sensibility! to thee we owe 

the finer emotions of the soul, and alt 
the exquisite sensations of mutual love! 
"Tis thou who enlarges the heart, and 
inspires it with those soft affections 
which unite us together in sympathetic 
bonds of dearest amity ! 

Towards the upward part of Wester~ 
ville’s retreat, was a little plantation of 
yews and cypresses, so situated, that it 
commanded a fine view of the whole 
landscape, in the midst of which was a 
clear plot of green herbage ; save one, 
poor solitary willow, whose weeping 
branches pensively swept the sward. 
Here Charles determined to erect an | 
octagon Temple in compliment to Miss | 








Manfield, as the place was not only pe~ . 
culiarly adapted for meditation, but 
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likewise a walk of which she was ex- 
tremely fond. Accordingly he applied 
to some workmen, and at the same time 
wrote to a friend for such decorations 
as he thought necessary for the com- 
pletion of his design. Ina little time, 
he had the pleasure not only ofannoune- 
ing the idea, but also of communicating 
the pleasing intelligence to Miss Man- 
field, who took the first opportunity of 
aceompanying him to her intended se- 


elusion, for which she had already con- | 


@eived an unusual predilection. Nor 
was she disappointed ; for she saw that 
the hint was taken from one of Mr. Pot- 
ter’s beautiful Novelettes, of which she 
was fond toa degree of enthusiasm ; 
in compliment, therefore, to Miss Man- 
field, permit me occasionally to make 
use of his description. 

The weeping willow stood a few pa- 
ces before the Temple ; a myrtle had 
Spread its branches over the front of the 
building ; and a jasmine, which was 
taught to wind up the fluted columns of 
the portico, hung down in festoons on 
each side. On a marble frieze was this 
inscription, frem Sterne : 





: TEMPLE OF SENSIBILITY. 


« Dear Sensibility! source inexhaust- 
ed of all that’s precious in our joys, or 
costly in our sorrows! Thou chainest 
thy martyr down upon his bed of straw ; 
and ’tis thou who lifts him up to heav- 
en—eternal fountain of our feelings !— 
Tis here I trace thee——- !” 


Within was a neat bookcase, which 
contained a judicious selection of the 
most esteemed works, put upin elegant 
bindings: on a broad marble column 
which seemed to support it, were these 
words —— 

“ Sweet pliability of man’s spirits, 
that can at once surrender itself to illu- 
sions which cheat expectation and sor- 
row of their weary moments !” 





The walls were painted a pale green, 
and tastefully ornamented with small 
marble busts of Richardson, Rousseau, 
| Sterne, and Zimmerman. In a niche 

was placed a marble urn, in which grew 
a sensitive plant,—a_ beautiful emblem 
of the divinity of the place—contracting 
lit leaves at the slightest touch, and 
shrinking from the softest breath of air. 





Her tender breast with pity seems to pant, 
And shrinks at ev’ry shrinking of the plant, 
HAYLEY, 


To this enchanting retreat Wester- 
ville would retire with his dear Louisa, 
where, tasting all the delights of a re- 
fined and mutualaffection, they seemed 
‘but to live in each other’s company. 
They would spend the whole day alter- 
‘nately persuing their favourite authorss 
and anticipating scenes of future hap- 
piness; or, as faney led, would stray 
along the vale indulging the feelings of 
reciprocal affection. 

Oh! happy state of heart-felt rapt- 
ure !-—secure of each other’s affections, 
they lived free from those corroding 
passions which disturb mankind ip an 
intercourse with the world, Their ten- 
der hearts were equally susceptible to 
the rapturous emotions of that refined 
passion ; and, superlatively happy in 
each other’s presence, they passed their 
time experiencing all those ecstatic 
sensations which a truly virtuous love 
can inspire. In this retired situation 
they saw few of the miseries of man- 
kind. But soon, fond couple, shall 
ye experience fortune’s keenest adver- 
sities ; fer, know, that the officious 
tongue of fame has already reported 
the dreadful tidings to old Westerville. 
For a while, rage and contempt alter- 
nately racked his sordid bosom ; at 
length he set out, vowing revenge on @ 
son, who could bring (as he considered 
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reached Charles’s habitation just as the 
latter had returned from the “ Tem- 
ple of Sensibility,” where he had left 
Miss Manfield, in order to fetch his 
flute. After the old man’s frenzy had 
somewhat subsided. he ordered Charles 
into the carriage, who just had time to 
entrust a line with the old house-keep- 
er, wherein he mentioned his unhappy 
fate, and vewed eternal fidelity. Ina 
moment they were out of sight ; and, 
on their arrival in town, Charles was 
immediately sent on board a vessel, 
with a packet of written instructions to 
direct him on a mercantile affair of im- 
portance. 

The ship on board which Wester- 
ville had embarked was driven by a 
tempest into the north seas, and com- 
pelled to seek anchorage not far from 
the object of his affections. Though 
the captain had received positive in- 
junctions not to suffer Charles to land 
witil they reached the destined port, 
yet, by appealing to the feelings of even 
the rough sailor, he was so far prevail- 
ed on by the language of natural affec- 
tion, as to put him on shore for a few 
hours. But what were Westerville’s 
Sensations, when he found himself be- 


| 
| 





neath the valley on whose bank he had | 
80 often wandered with his beloved | 


Louisa ! 
brought him in a little time to his fa- 
Yourite Temple. He entered hastily, 





but found it unoccupied ; though from | 


the freshness of a line (which was 


Searcely dry) drawn under these words | 


in Sterne’s Maria,—“* God tempers the 
Wind to the shorn Jamb,”—he was con- 
vinced some one of sensibility had been 
Perusing that exquisitely pathetic tale. 
The remark affected him exceedingly, 
and he thought it had touched Louisa, 
for he fancied that there was a tear here 
and there upon the page. In ascend- 


He | ing the bill towards Mr. Manfeld‘s, he 


Love increased agility, and | 








caught a transient glance of Louisa 
passing through the wicket, which caus- | 
ed him to proceed with redoubled en- 
ergy ; insomuch, that on entering the 
well known door he was quite exhaust- 
ed with the exertion and the anticipat- 
ed pleasure of meeting Miss Manfield. 
I shall slightly pass overa separation 
that i can inadequately describe. Miss 
Manfield accompanied Westerville to 
the boat, where their emotions were 
discovered by the rough sailors ; and, 


** Albeit, unused to the melting mood.” 


Yet it operated se powerfully on their 
feelings, that their hearts overflowed 
with tenderness, while the generous 
souls freely offered to leave Westerville 
in the arms of his dear Louisa. 

But the lovely girl, aware of the con- 
sequences which must inevitably ensue, 
preferred Westerville’s welfare to her 
own ; and, sooner than he should furth- 
er incur the displeasure of an already 
incensed parent, positively insisted on 
being left to her fate, which, be it what 
it would, was joy, was ecstacy, com- 
pared to his unhappines. She saw the 
boat which contained her all in this 
world, save her father, move from the 
shore ; and, pursuing it with a frantic 
pleasure, saw them safe on board, in or- 
der te pursue a voyage which soon prov- 
ed so fatal to her peace. 

The mind of sensibility takes a plea- 
sure in brooding over sorrows that flow 
for a worthy object ; and Miss Man- 
field had a pensive satisfaction in every 
theught that recalled the idea of Wes- 
terville. She was never absent from 
the “ Temple of Sensibility” when her 
presence was uonecessary at home, for 
her greatest happiness consisted in per- 
using those favourite passages whose 
beauties he had first pointed out to her. 
From the similitude between her own 
situation and Anna’s, in Falkner’s ship- 
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wreck, to which she knew Westerville’s 
attachment, it became her constant 
companion. How often on persuing 
his charming poem, would she exclaim, 
in the pathetic language of the inspired 
writer, * Oh! that my head were 
waters, and mine eyes a fountain of 
tears, that I might weep day and night!” 

When accumulated misfortunes press 
upon us, and we are abandoned by those 
whointhe days of our prosperity profess 
the most disinterested friendship, then 
are the charms of literature a solace in- 
deed,and a good book becomes the best 
friend. 

One evening towards the latter end 





‘of the year, as Mr. Manfield was endea- 


vouring to dispel, by innocent diversions, 
a mere than ordinary gloom, which per- 
vaded the countenance of his dear child, 
a sudden and violent tempest arose in 
the east, which swelied the sea to an 
amazing height : a dismal darkuess, en- 
C®.opassed the earth, save that the fre- 
quem flakes of vivid lightning now and 
then illumined the mountains, and dis- 
covered several large black clouds which 
presaged apimpending storm. Louisa 
retired to her room, but the dreadful 
idea of Westerville’s enduring the tem- 
pest, inspired unutterable anguish. Her 
big heart throbved with incredible vio- 
lence against a tender bosom much too 
small for such an agitated inhabitant. 
She flew to her favourite “ shipwreck,” 
aud, indulging a kind of melancholy 
woe, her wild imagination presented 
the crew of the much-wished fur vessel 
experiencing all the sufferings which the 
portso movingly describes. 


Mr. and Miss Manfield the next morn- 
ing directed their walk towards the sea 
shore, for the humane purpose of ren- 
dering assistance to any object that they 
might find in distress, but more particu- 
arly to preveot the inhabitants of the 
geighbouring parishes from plundering 





——— 


those unfortunate fellow-creatures, who 
have suffered, far from home, a watery 
death : "twas a sweet morning and such 
as often succeeds a storm, They reach- 
ed the strand :—but what are Louisa‘s 
sensations on discovering a lifeless body 
on the water, which the surf, in a mo- 
ment, throws at her feet ! Her na- 
tural humanity soon colleets fortitude 
to examine the corse: her heart beats 
with unusual palpitations as she gazes 
upon something half-concealed in the 
Strangers's bosom. Good Heay- 
ens !—’tis the portrait of Louisa Man. 
field, prest close to the clay cold breast 
of Charles Westerville! she falls lifeless 
upon the body. Her senses,alas ! 


are flown forever! * * ** ** * #*## 
DELIUS. 


eS 
DEATH OF THE ELEPHARR, 











(Concluded from our last.) 


Tue manner in which these creatures 
ford rivers, is peculiarly remarkable.Un- 
willing to exert themseives more than 
the occasion requires, they walk upon 
the bottom until the waters cover their 
heads. They then elevate their trunks 
above the surface, and being supplied 
with a proper quantity of air through 








these organs, continue their submarine 
|journey unimpeded.---The top of the 
jtrunk is often seen moving in quiet 
/confidence athwart the stream, as if by 
lan involuntary motion, while its owner 
[remains in security below.---When the 
depth will no longer allow of this enjoy- 
‘ment, then, and not till then, the head 
of this majestic animal rises to view, $0 
peculiarly solicitious does he appear 
not to exert himself beyond the emer 
gency of the ease. It is likewise worthy 
of remark, the manner in which the 
Elephants fight the Rhinoceros. They 
are determined and inveterate enemies 
to each other, and the first blow decides 





‘the battle. The Rhinoceros, it is wel 
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known, is of a size much smaller than | 
his antagonist, and runs between his } 
legs. If he escapes the blow of the 
proboscis, he will, by the means of the 
horn with which nature has surmounted 
his nose, rip open the belly of the Ele- 
phant ; if he receives the blow, he lies 
motionless at his feet, a breathless body 
See now the manner in which the Ele- 
phant prepares himself for the recep- 
tion of his formidable antagonist! In 
all other cases he elevates his elub 
when he meditates a deadly blow. In 
the present instance it would give to his’ 
themy an unnecessary advantage: it 
would leave the passage between his 
fore legs unguarded. The sagacious ani- 
mal seems sensible of this, and, lower- 
ing his head, lays his proboscis between 
his fore legs, to its whole extent, and 
Waits for the arrival of his foe. At the 
moment of his arrival, the receding blow 
is given, which, while it guards him 
from the horn, lays his enemy prostrate 
inthe dust: his proboscis is thus ren- 
dered, at one and the same instant of 
time, an engine both of assault and of 
defence. When annoyed by the flies 
in their passage through a forest, they 
will pluck with their trunks a bough, 
and whip the insects away, with all the 
dexterity of a beau with his pocket 
handkerchief : they have even been 
seen with these fans soliciting the-pres- 
tnce of the zephyr, with as much mai- 
den effeminacy as iftheir delicate frame- 
Would tan under the influence of the 
‘lar beams. This docile, amiable, trac- 
lable, intelligent, and heroic animal, be- 
longs to the heg species It be 
hoves us, therefore, out of gratitude to 
him, to treat his brethern with more 
tespect than we have hitherto done. This 
hog has even a species of foppery at- 
tached to his character. The Elephant 
Who has been in the service of a mon- 


Weh, and shining in all the paraphernalia 











of regal magnificence, passes by, with © 


contempt and disdain, a brother of his 
who is not decorated with the same 
gaudy trappings. We well remember 
the remark of a gentleman who had de- 
voted some of his leisure hours to Buf- 
fon’s biography of an Elephant. He 
was mortified when he came to this ob- 
noxious trait in the character of his he- 
ro and observed, with singular empha- 
sis, that he felt much regret that so no- 
ble an animal should not be endowed 
with ar ambition beyond the pride of 
dress. What a caustic, corrosive, but 
at the same time, unconscious satire 
was conveyed in these words, not on 
an Elephant, buton man! The Ele- 
phant who has been murdered in Mas- 
sachusetts, once acted a felonious part ; 
and if he bad known the criminality of 
the act, would undoubtedly have merit- 
ed the death of other malefactors. It 
was customary for his visitants te place 
cakes of ging rbread in their pockets, 
and approgth this animal, to observe 
with what dexterity he would rifle and 
gormandize the contents of these re- 
cesses, by the agency of his trunk.From 
this fact the Elephant drew this sage 
conclusion, that every pocket was made 
for his accommodation, and that they 
always contained gingerbread, and noth- 
ing else. A gentleman was once stand- 


ing beside him, whose pocket was ia - 


the reach of his proboscis, which with- 
out any sort of ceremony, and even 
without an apology for his imper- 
tinence, the animal proceeded to rifle, 
He found there something of about the 
weight, size, dimensions, shape, and col- 
our of a cake of gingerbread, and hav- 
ing so many evidences before him, was 
not very scrupulous in his enquiries. 
Probably remembering the lines of Shak- 
speare “ thou com’st in such a ques- 
tionable shape, that I will call thee gin- 
gerbread,” be swallowed it withougs 
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hesitation ; it was only a pocket-book 
containing a comfortable variety of bank 
notes, confidential letters and undrawn 
tickets in a lottery. He was undoubt- 
edly, according to the rigid rules of the 
English common law, a piek-pocket ; 
but if an indictment had been preferred, 
we strongly incline to the opinion, that 
he might have alleged, in his defence, 
that he was educated in that strange 
system of ethics, which taught him to 
believe that every pocket in the uni- 
verse was made for picking. 

The instances of Cocility recorded of 
this animal are altogether surprising. 
The late Tippoo Saib possessed an Ele- 
phant which had been badly wounded 
in severa’ engagements with the En- 
glish. In one of. these battles an En- 
glish surgeon was made prisoner of war. 
—As the art of surgery was imperfect- 
ly known in the dominions of Tippoo, 
this was thought an invaluable capture. 
This surgeon was employed, and liber- 
ally paid for his services.—Tippoo at 
length told his captive that his favour- 
ite Elephant was badly wounded and 
that he inust attend to the recovery of 
this formidable patient. The English 
surgeon remonstrated against the peril 
of this practice; but the reply of the 
monarch was short and conclusive —his 
head should answer for the neglect of 
his majesty’s command. His majesty 
attended to the three or four first visits 
of the surgeon to the four footed patient, 
and while the ball was extracting, spoke 
to the beast in a tone of command— 
The Elephant obeyed his master, and 
amidst the groan excited by the pain of 
the opération, while the tears were 
streaming from his eyes, offered no 
symptoms of resistance or of annoyance. 
After his wounds had received two or 
three dressings, and the anguish of his 
pain had abated, the Elephant with the 
ether patients would visit the surgeon 











in his tent, and wait for the assistance 
of the medical hand with all the gravi- 
ty of an intelligent being. Who that 
distinguishes such traits, such evident 
symptoms of approximation to man,does 
not feel something like a fellow sym- 
pathy for the murder of this animal! 
But this assassination will not be with- 
out itsuse. It will teach mankind they 
huve indeed lost the glorious image of 
their maker ; it will teach us that many 
of our species are indeed degraded toa 
station below the brutes ; that in merey 


‘and compassion, those distinguished at 


tributes of the Deity, some of us are 
further removed from his presence than 
beasts ; that this Elephant,if he had on- 
ly been endowed with speech, would 
bave been enabled to have preached to 
this model of human brutality, Jessons 
of humanity and benevolence. 


THE LECTURES O¥ FATHER PAUL. 
Ir is impossible that it should be 


otherwise. The fluctuations in trade, 
the stagnation of commerce, and the 





embarrassed state ofthe circulating me- _ 


dium, as necessarily produce pecuniary 
difficulties among men in business, a8 
darkness succeeds the departure of the 
sun. Perhaps at no period since the 
commencement of the war has the evil 
pressed with a more painful force than 
at the present time. Be it the labour, 
as it is the duty, of wiser heads to de- 
vise a system which shall come “ with 
healing on its wings,” and restore to 
health and vigour the impaired prosper 
ity of our country. Mine be the hum- 
ble task to endeavour to alleviate 2a 
evil which I profess not the ability to 
cure. , 

“ Know thou thyself,’ is a maxim 
more honoured in the acknowledg- 
ments of its excellence, than by its ob- 
servance. How many are there inthis 
vast city who dare not commune with 
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themselves, and frankly inquire into 
their own moral or religious state. How 
many are there who have not the firm- 
ness even to examine into their owa 
worldly affairs,but run away with eager- 
pess to any business or amusement,rather 
than take a cool and fair survey of their 
situation. 

Could I hope that this humble essay 
would meet the eye ef one ingenuous 
embarrassed man, I would say to him, 
* Sit down, my friend, and hear me one 
moment.—Whatever may have been 
the cause of your difficulties, it is not 
too late to preventthem. Perhaps you 
may conceive them greater than they 
really are. At all events, ascertain for 
your own satisfaction your true situa- 
tion. Place on paper every debt you 
owe, and state all the means you poss- 


ess to meet the demands of your credi- 


tors. Resolve, firmly resolve, betide 
what may— or weal or wo’—to keep 
that little monitor that sits enthroned 


‘in your breast, your friend. Let no temp- 


tation lead you to harbour for a moment 
a dishonourable thought. Character is 
better than wealth: a good name is 
more precious than the mines of Potosi. 
State your situation fully to some ju- 
dicious friend, and be governed by his 
advice. Retrench, economize—secrets, 
let me tell you, that contain all the vir- 
tues so eagerly sought by the alchy- 
mists. Cut down yourexpenses to the 
narrowest limits that decency and com- 
fort will admit. Then ask your heart 
if it does not beat lighter. Then say if 
the morning sun does not rise with re- 
hewed splendour ; and tell me if the 
bird that warbles in your cage has not 
added new melody to his song.” 
Perhaps, among all the difficulties 
that arise to perplex the bosom ofa man 


Who has been prosperous and lived 
~ luxuriously,but on whom fortune frowns, 
there are few that affect him with more ! perous fortune should enable him to re~ 





| itation of Lycius. 
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a 
pain than to disclose his situation to hi¥ 
family. Itis firmly believed that many 
aman who has the nerve to. go into 
battle with a smile, would shrink from 
the words to the partner of his bosom 
—“ we are poor.” 

Do you behold that large and ele- 
gant building on the left? Observe 
the furniture. It is decorated like the 
habitation of a prince. Do you see those 
servants—that carriage ? Look at the 
table, it is spread with all the luxuries 
of the season, and the goblet flows with 
the choicest of wines from the stores of 
Lewis and of Wager. This is the hab- 
He wasrich. He 
married a lady of respectable family, 
and extraordinary accomplishments. The 
changes of the times, numerous and un- 
forseen, have swept from him the great- 
est portion of his estate, and he endeav- 
ours to conceal his embarrasments under 
the increased splendour of his establish- 
ment, and to drown his own reflections. 
in the bustle and gaiety of fashionable 
frivolity. 

Think you that Lycius is happy ?—~ 
Close upon that smile there follows a 
sigh ofanguish ; and his heart is a prey 
to the vultures of despair. He has not 
the courage to tell Lucretia his situatien 
—he cannot.—Would she chide him ? 
Oh no. The heart of a woman in whom 
confidence is placed is ever kind. She 
might hang on his bosom one moment 
in tears—no more. The mother and 
wife would prevail—she would* cheer 
him with her smile---she would animate 
him by her fortitude, and, throwing the 
arms of her children around his neck, 
invite him with her to make their edu- 
cation the source of their amusements 
and happiness. Reducing his expenses 
to a level with his means, they might 
yet live as respectably, and more hap- 
pily, until better times and more pros- 
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store her to the splendour from which 
she had voluntarily parted.---7'he course 
he now pursues is the downward path to 
gertain and irremediable ruin.—Phil. 
True American. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Diep at Strathendey Bleachfield, 
Scotland, on the 19th June, in conse- 
quence of a fall, Mr. Peter Kilgour, in 
the 102d year of his age. This singular 
man was most sincerely regretted by all 
who knew him. Free from the peevish 
aitendants of old age, he possessed a lib- 
erality of sentiment far beyond many of 
the present day. Truly religious, with- 


tical bigotry---he enjoyed life unmixed 
with the least tincture of mortal alloy, 
the dread of approaching dissolation.--- 
He was cheerful and happy beyond ex- 
ample, and possessed all that gaiety of 
spirit to the last, which was so conspicu- 
ous in his life, an unfeigned believer in 
the sacred doctrines of christianity, his 
most retentive memory wasstored with 
every truth valuable toa religious mind. 
This was the genuine source of that bliss- 
ful uniformity of character through life 


attainments, ahappiness at the approach 
of death that was hardly ever witnessed. 
‘He was a striking proof that true religion 
does not always dwell with the phari- 
Faical self righteous, nor with the croak- 
ing cankerous bane of society, the surly, 
austere vilifier of human character.--- 
This man was never known to utter a 
word in his life detrimental to any of the 
‘human race. He never heard a word to 
Ahe prejudice of his neighbor that he did 
mot endeavour to extenuate, and always 
recommended to judge charitably and 
love mercy. Except his sight dimmed 
by age, all his faculties were wonderful- 
Ty acute; he had an uncommonly fine 








out the most distant shadow of hypocri- | 


| 


and of that most invaluable of all human |. 








ear, aud consequent partiality for music, }} 


A well played fiddle seemed to comm, 
nicate new life to his naturally lively dis- 
position. and even since he attained his 
hundredth year, has often brought him 
to his feet to dance, and when he had 
danced till he was unable to stand he 
could not refrain beating time, snapping 
his fingers in unison with the time, or in 
some shape shewing the strong impres. 
siona mind inspired by conscious reetj- 
tude, was alone capable of receiving,--- 
The company of the sensible, whether 
old or young gave him peculiar delight, 
He always encouraged, never attempled 
to check, the innocent merriment of 
youth ; entered cheerfully into their con- 
versations and amusements ; sung an old 
song, or Scotch air, with gracefulness 
andtaste. He was particularly glad with 
children ; they were distractedly fond of 
|him. Unless when more seriously en- 
| gaged, he never could be happy without 
/some one of them gnnerally seated on 
| his knee. 

© Then cresting up his braid blue bonnet, 


Would sing them o’er an auld Scotch son- 
net.” 





This was his amusement just before 
his fatal fall. With a child on each 
knee, a hand on the far shoulder of. 
each— 


“ His bonnet like a girdle braid, 
** His hair like Craighope snaw,” 


Set up in front and falling back upon 
his shoulders, he had in this way been 
diverting the children, and amusing him- 
self for some time, he concluded with 
the following verse--- 


Gin yell go to Drumachie, 
I will treat you rarely, 
A glass o’wine in ilka hand, 


To drink a health to Charlie. 


Turn ye, turn ye, bony lassie, 
Turn ye, aye’s I bade ye : 

Turn ye right and round about, 
And kiss the ploughman laddie. » 
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* Upon finishing this he put the children 


_off his knees, and rose from his seat, 
with an intention of going to his own 
_yoom, when he fell, and injured his right 
thigh bone, which occasioned his death. 
At the time of the accident he was in 
good healih, witha cheerful open coun- 
tenance ; a complexion which the rad- 
diness of youth had never deserted. 
Not a wrinkle in his full forehead, nor 
furrow in his cheek. A stranger would 
have taken him for a healthy man of lit- 
tle above seventy years of age. Yet 
from asource that cannot be doubted, 
this truly good man was born at Binend, 
Burntisland parish, the 14th March, 
1714; where he, with three other broth- 
ers, continued to live with their moth- 
er, for some time after the death of 
their father, tillthe marriage of the old- 
est brother, to whom the lease oft the 
Farm devolved. These three affection- 
ate brothers, from the day of their re- 
spective births to the day of their re- 
spective deaths, never were six months 
separated in their lives ; and what is 
somewhat singular,the same grave con- 
tains, and the same sod covers, the mo- 
ther, the three brothers, and the wife 
of the third. 
———EESEREo EE 
; REFLECTIONS 
UPON THE 
EXISTENCE AND PERFECTIQNS OF 
THE DEITY. 


——-—— I cannot go 
Where universal love smiles not around. 
THOMSON, 
In the sweet serenity of a cloudless 
evening, when I liftmy astonished eyes 
towards that glorious vault which can- 
Opies the earth---when I contemplate 
the sublime picture which the firma- 
Ment presents, studded with innumera- 
ble stars, shining with splendour which 
Mocks the diamond ; when I mark ‘the 
_ Order, the regularity in which they move 
_ ound their common centre, each pur- 








suing ifs path without variation---with- 
ovt failure---without interference with 
the rest, surely the bright lustre of these 
heavenly hosts, the admirable discipline 
of their movements, the undisturbed 
regularity of their changes, each rising , 
at its appointed hour, at its appointed 
hour withdrawing again ; surely all these 
things bespake an ordering and arrange- 
ment infinitely superior to the _wild, 
unreined, unintentional movements of 
chance. To reason’s ear they bear the 
intimation of a wise and powerfulagent, 

** For ever singing as they shine, 

The hand that made us is divine.” 


, ADDISON. 


From the sublime arch of heaven let 
us next direct our reflections to the 
earth, whichis extended like an elegant 
carpet beneath our feet ; and what ins 
finitely varied evidence of the divine 
agent rises to our notice, in the ten 
thousand thousand wonders of creation 
which vegetate around us! In the in- 
numerable objects which demand our 
atteniion---in the plants---in the flow- 
ers---in the fruits---in the trees---in the 
animals---in the jusects with whieh her 
bosem teems, what can we see but the 
‘ traces of a God ?” Trees loaded with 
fruit, mountains waving with corn,mea- 
dows embroidered with flowers ; what 
can we think of this beautiful variety, 
this charming diversity, so eminently 
adapted to the support, the comfort, 
the happiness of sensitive life ? These 
beautiful effects, pursuing each other in 
everlasting harmony, chaunt in unison 
with the music of the spheres ; they 
are no less demonstrative of thatinfinite 
power which * Orders all things wisely” 
and well !” a ; 

Lastly.---Let us repair t6 the shores _ 
of the mighty deep; now calm---now 
tranquil as the bosom of innocence, as 
the unalterable peace of that God who 
separated it from the dry land, and now 
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raging in tempest like the fury which 
will eventually overwhelm the , proud 
oppressor! What additional reasons 
shall we here meet to adore the Provi- 
dence which bridles its fury with the 
sand, and not only says to its proud 
waves; here shall your billows be stayed, 
but turns its faithless bosom to the com- 
fort of man ; and from it, as from an 
inexhaustible fund, pours into our laps 
whatever is necessary to the elegant 
enjoyment of life! Let arrogance affect 
than to be wiser than the modest child 
of reason ; and in the distributions now 
noticed, pretend to perceive nothing 
but disorder and confusion. But for 
me, and I may add, for ail whose minds 
are opento the appeal of argument 
and experience,we must see the heav- 
ens, the earth, and the seas thrown 
into discord—the glorious luminaries of 
the sky extinguished—the day and the 
night divided no more ; we must see 
the order of seasons inverted—seed time 
and harvest fail—the sea break down 
its boundaries—beauty changed inte 
deformity, and the universe rush into 
confusion ; till then we must believe 
that the Lord reigneth---that his finger 
guides the planets in their everlasting 
round---that it is his hand which 

“ Works in the secret deep; shoots teem. 





ing thence 

The fair profusioo,. that o’er-spreads the 
spring ; , ? 

Flings from the sun direct the flaming 
day; - 

Feeds every creature ; hurls the tempest 
forth ; 

And, as on earth, this grateful change re- 
volves, “ 

. With transport touches all the springs of 

life.” TMOMSON. 








OLIVER CROMWELL. ‘ 

When he made his public entry into 
London, his companions remarked to 
him the great concourse of people who 
~~  eame from all parts to see him. “There 
ee -would be just as many,” said he, “if I 
Fas “gxas going to the scaffold.” 














VARIETY. 
sto 
PHILANTHROPY. 

A sailor belonging to an American man 
of war, by some accident fell over board ; 
the sea running very high at the time 
prevented the poor fellow from eatch- 
ing any of the ropes which were thrown 
to him, and upset two boats which put 
off to his assistance. Every body was 
on deck, the man was sinking and nobo- 
dy able to afford him the least relief; 
when a comrade of his struck by the sup- 
plicating countenance of the miserable 
man, now on the brink of destruction, 
cried suddenly, * D—n my eyes, Tom, 
i can’t bear that look. Lil save you or 
sink with you!” Ali eyes were directed 
to the man whospuke He plunged in- 
to the merciless waves, gained his com- 
rade, and seizing him with, his left arm, 
while with his right he supported both 
himself and his comrade through the buf- 
feting of the high sea, thus gave time 
for anuther and more fortunate boat to 
reseue them both from the jaws of 
death, 





SHAKE UPON SHAKE, 

An apothecary at Newcastle, having 
a patient lying at death‘s door, sent him 
a bottle of medicine, and wrote on the 
label, when taken to be well shaken. Next 
day he repaired to his patient's house, 
and inquired of the servant, who opened 
the dvor, how his master was ? The ser- 
vant shook his head. “ What is he 
worse ?” said the apothecary. “ Did he 
take the draught ?—« Yes, sir,’ was the 
reply. “Well, what then, John ?’-- 
“ Why, then, sir, we shook him once.” 
“ Shook him? what! shake a patient! 
why, a shake won't do, friend.’---“ No, 
sir, 30 we thought, and therefore, shook 
him twice.’--- Why d----n it, man, that 
would make him worse ??--- So it didy 
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sir, said John, “ and we tried a third P 
—“ A third! zounds! and what then ?’ 
—* Why, then, sir, master died.’ 


LADY ELIZABETH DRYDEN. | 

Mr. Dryden, you are always poring 
upon these musty books. I wish I was 
a book, and then I should have more of 
your company.’ “ Well, my dear,’ re. 
plied the poet, “ when you do become 
a book, pray let it be an almanack ; for 
then at the end of a year! shall lay you 
quietly.on the shelf, and shall be able te 
pursue my studies without interruption.’ 








WALLER, THE POET, AND KING JAMES II, 

There is a story told of Mr. Waller, 
the poet, which does honour to his sin- 
cerity. King James II. having ordered 
Mr. Waller to attend him one afternoon ; 
when he came the King carried him in- 
to his closet, and asked him how he liked 
such a picture?’ “Sir, said Mr. Walle:, 
“My eyes are dim, and I know no, 
whose it is; the King answered, ‘It ig 
the princess of Orange.’ ‘ I think, says 
Waller, ‘ she is like the greatest woman 
jn the world ;’ ‘ Whom do you call so?” 
says the King.---‘ Q ueen Elizabeth,’ re- 
plied the other. ‘I wonder Mr. Waller,’ 
says the King, ‘that you should say so ; 
and added, * she owed her greatness to 
her council, which was indeed a wise 
one.’ ‘ And, sir,’ says Mr. Waller, ‘did 
you ever know a feol choose a wise 


one ?” 
CREDULITY. 

A young student shewing the Museum 
at Oxfurd to a set of gentlemen and la- 
dies, amongst other things produced a 
rusty sword ; “ this,” sayshe, “ gentle- 
men, “is the sword with which Balaam 
Was going to kill his ass.” Upon which 

One of the company replied, “ that he 
thought Balaam had no sword, but only 












says the student, “and this is the very 
sword that he wished for.” 


PENN. 

When Mr. Penn, the proprietor of 
Pennsylvania, and the most considera- 
ble man amongst the Quakers, went to 
court to pay his respect to Charles-IL. 
That merry monarch, observing the 
Quaker not to lower his beaver, took of 
his own hat and stood uncovered before . 
Penn; who said, “ Prithee, friend 
@arles, put on thy hat ; No, says the 


King, “ Friend Penn, it is usual for on- 
ly one man to stand covered here.” 


~ 





CHINECEF ORPARIN AT PARIS. 


There is a story told of a Chinese 
Mandarine, who paid a visit to a friend 
at Paris, at the time when Paris was the 
seat of politeness. His well bred host, on 
the first evening of bis arrival, gave him 
a handsome supper, lodged him in the 
best bed-chamber, and when he wished 
him a good night, amongst other civil 
things,said he hoped the Mandarin would, 
during his stay at Paris consider that 
house as his own. Early the next morn- 
ing the polite Parisian was awakened by 


} the sound of loud hammering in the 


Mandarin‘s bed-chamber ; on entéring 
the room, he found the Mandarin, and 
some masons hard at work, throwing 
down the walls of his house’ “ You ras- 
cals, are you mad!” exclaimed the 
Frenchman, to the masons, “ Not at all, 
my dear friend replied the Chinese man, 
soberly, “ I-set the poor fellows to Work, 
this room was too small for my taste ; 
you see I have lost no time in availing 
myself of your goodness’ Did you not 
desire me to use this house as if it were ~ 
my own, during my stay in Paris ?” 3 





Ifa young woman is worth having 
for a wife, some man that is worth hay- 
ing for a husband will soon find her out 





Wished for one.” ‘ You are right,” 
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~ Seat of the Muses. 
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For the New-York Weekly Museum 


s STANZAS. 

Addressed several years ago to Mr. BLan- 
CHARD, the celebrated Aeronaut in Ame- 
rica. 

Nil Mortalibus ard unum lest 

Calum ipsum fetimus stuttistra. 
Horace, 

From Persian looms the silk he wove 

No Weaver meant should trail above 

The surface of the earth we tread, 

To deck the matron or the maid. 


But you ambitious, have design’d 
With silk to soar above mankind ;— 
On silk you hang your splendid car 
And mount towards the morning star. 


How can you be so careless—gay : 

Would you amidst red lightnings play ; 
Meet sulphurous blasts, and fear them not— 
Is Phzton’s sad fate forgot ?* 


Beyond our view you mean to rise— 
And this Balloon, of mighty size, 
Will to the astonish’d eye appear, 
An atom wafted thro’ the air. 


Where would you rove? amidst the storms, 
Departed Ghosts, and shadowy forms, 
Vast tracts of xther, and, what’s more, 

A sea of space without a shore !— 


Would you to Herschell find the way— 
To Saturn’s Moons, undaunted stray ; 
Or, wafted on a silken wing, 

Alight on Saturn’s double ring ? 


Would you the lunar mountains trace, 
Or in her flight fair Venus chase ; 
Would you, like her, perform the tour 
Of sixty thousand miles an hour /— 


To move at such a dreadful rate’ 

He must propel, who did create— 
By him, indeed, are wonders done 
Who follows Venus round the sun. 


At Mars arriv’d, what would you see !— 
Strange forms, I guess—not such as we ; 





*See the second Book of Ovid’s Meta- 








morphgsis, for tig history of Phaton— 


Alarming shapes, yet seen by none ; 
For every,planet has its own. 


If onward, still, you urge your flight 
You may approach some satellite, 
Some of the shining train above 
That circle round the orb of Jove. 


Attracted by se huge a sphere 

You might become a stranger here :. 
There you might be, if there you fly, 
A giant sixty fathoms high. 


May heaven preserve you from that fate 4 
Here, men are men of little weight : 
There, Polypheme, it might be shown, 
Is but a middle sized baboon.— 


s 
This ramble through, the zther pass’d, 
Pray tell us when you stop at last ; 
Would you with gods that xther share, 
Or dine on atmospheric air }— 


You have a longing for the skies, 

Te leave the fogs that round us rise, 

To haste your flight and speed your wings 
Beyond this work! of little things. 


Your silken project is too great ; 

Stay here, Blanchard, ’till death or fate 
To which, yourself, like us, must bow, 
Shall send you where you want to go. 


Yes—wait, and let the heav’ns decide ;— 
Your wishes may be gratified, 

And you shail go, as swift as thought, 
Where nature has more finely wrought, 


Her Chrystal spheres, her heavens serene ¢ 
A more sublime, enchanting scene 
Than thought depicts or poets feign. ¥. F- 


—=2» @ anes 
EPIGRAM. > 
On seeing one Bacon in the pillory in 
London. 


Why so relentless do you pelt, 
With all’ the force you can, 

As if your heart no pity felt 
For the unhappy man. 


The thrower smil’d, “ why, sir,” said hey 
“ The judge has felt a zest, — ' 
And thinks that Bacon best would be, ~ 
If well with eggs ’twas dresp.” : 
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gloom. 


How dark is the shade of yon wood cover’d 
Mountain, 

And peaceful the valley that spreads at 
its feet, 

And cool is the water that runs from that 
fountain 

Where often with pleasure I've taken my 
seat. 


Then Pve watch’d delighted the sun in its 
beanty, 

Descend till obscured by the mountain so 
high, 

Yet,still would 1 linger till call’d by my duty 
To gaze on the fanciful forms in the sky. 


Till around me was gleom and the leaf that 

was falling, ’ 

Would startle, and fill me, with trembling 

anid fear ; 

But so thrilling, so pleasant, so far from ap- 

palling, | 

Remembrance can tell me of nothing more 
dear. 

alas those were Halcyon days, before 
sorrow, 

With mourning had fill’d my sad bosom 

with pain ; 

Like the day that had pass’d | expected the 

morrow, 

(Vain hope) they are fled to return ne’er 

again. 


That affectionate friend with which I was 
blessed, 
Has been call’d from this region of trou- 
ble and woe, 
Heel that her loss can be never redressed, 
Nor my tears to her memory, cease ever 
to flow. 
Por the same warmth of feeling, that heigh- 
7 tened the pleasure 

“When scenes of fresh beauty would 


> glance o’er Iny eye, 








a = —= — 
For the New-York Weekly Museum. Increases my grief, when I think on the 
im treasure 
RECOLLECTIONS Tlost in the friend, for whose memory ¥ 
How sweet in the spring when all nature’s sigh. 
array’d, 
In gayest profusion of verdure and bleom, |! May the time soon arrive, and I be prepa” 
To discover with rapture new beauties dis- red 
played To meet her, with Joy in the mansions of 
As the sun’s rising splendour enlivens the rest, 


And my heart glow with love to the God 
who has spared 
The one faithful friend (with whom) yet I 
am bless’d. M. A. W. 


— o+o— 


TO A GIRL BELOVED, 
(rRoM THE DANISH] 
Wuar is it, dear maid, that enraptur’d 
me so? 
That bolds my fond heart in a chain of con- 
trol ? 
Can the fragile attire of thy spirit below, 
Be match’d with the glories that beam in 
thy soul ? 


Is the throne of thy conquest, thy soft lip oF 
roses, 

Or the flexible charm of thy bright and blue 
eye? 

Is the temple where grandeur or sweetness 
reposes, 

The pol beering breast, or the forehead so 

igh? 


Ob! lovely’s thine eye, but more lovely 
shines thro’ it, 

The spi-it uxwasted, unwither’d by time ; 

The frame may be fair, thro’ whose chrystal 
we view it, 

But fairer within is the picture sublime. 


And sweet are thy lips, but more sweet they 
unfold, 

The soft tones of music, the lauguage of- 
LOVE ! 

T value the harp for its strings of pure gold, 

And I value its accents, the gold strings 
above. 


And thy breast, like the arch of the temple, 
ascending, 

Is fair, but it swells o’er a heart more di- 
vine ; 


T love the white arches in majesty bending, 


But worship the God that’s entbron’d in the 
ae 
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‘Tis this dearest maid, that enraptures {| orders sent to Europe for fall goods, 


me s0, 


°Tis this holds my heart in a chain of con- 


trol : 


‘love the attire of thy spirit below, 


But rev’rence the glories that beam in thy 
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A putrid epidemic is said to prevail 
at Surrinam to an alarming degree. 
The governor had died of it, and out of 
4 or 5000 Dutch troops, one half are 
said to have been swept off by it in a 
short time. The troops were of those 
veterans that had fought at Waterloo. 


Something like the plague is said to 
have swept off one half of the inhabi- 
tants of Port Royal, Martinique. 


In consequence of the heavy rains in 
France this summer, an article under 
the Paris head of August 4, says,” 
The Vicar General of the metropoli- 
tan Chaptet have ordered nine days pray- 
ers, in all the parishes of the capital. 

A letter from Madrid of July 26, says, 
Mr. Lyell, the kings (British) messenger 
has been assassinated in the Retino, and 
buried in the garden of Recoletas ; there 
being no burial place for protestants. 

A swindler by the name of Joseph 
Douglass Black a Scotchman has _ been 
advertised in the Alexandria Herald. It 
appears that by means of a good figure, 
genteel appearance, and as he said a for- 
tune of 150,000 dols. to do business on 
a large-scale in the mercantile line, of 
which he had a complete knowledge—— 
he amused a gentleman of that place, 
who had property and friends, into an 
association. During this intercourse, he 
deposited in his possession a tin bor, 
soldered in all its joints, and elegantly 
papered, containing as he said 1200 
guineas, and bills to a considerable a- 
mount, upon the strength of which he 
occasionally got some advantages to de- 
fray his expenses. By this display it 
seems bills were procured and extensive 
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and at home property purchased to a 
large amount on the usual credit. How- 
ever it now appears his evil genius met 
him. He was recognized by a descrip- 
tion of his person which had been sent 
from New-York by a merchant whom 
he had swindled out of flour to the 
amount of 800 dollars. Black was now 
arrested and committed to jail for the 
payment: he was astonished, of course 
knew nothing of the debt, and his toe 
credulous partner still believing bim 
honest, was on the point of standing his 
security---but he was advised first to ex- 
amine the “ ponderous box,” before re- 
spectable witnesses. Phe first bill 
of exchange found therein proved to 
be the Alexandria Gazette, of the 6th 
of August, and two other similar 
bills dated the 7th and 9th; against 
which the security protested, but sought 
an indemnity in the precious metals, 
which by some magic power had been 
converted into fourteen pounds of well 
packed patent shot! The astonishment 
of the gentleman may be easily conceiv- 
ed. He lost no time in going for the 
marshal and delivering him up, and he 
was lodged in jail that same night, but 
from whence it appears he shortly af 
terwards made his escape. 


The Boston Recorder, in censuring the 


very common, but improper custom, in 
our new settlements, of naming new ~ 


towns after some favourite character, of 
after some old established town, gives 
the following curious facts :—* In look- 
ing over the list of Post towns in the Uni- 
ted States, we counted 7 Charlestons, 
8 Springfields, 9 Chesters, 9 Columbias, 
11 Middletowns, 11 Salems, and 15 
Washingtons. In Ohio they carry this 
fashion still further. In that single state, 
there are 7 towns by the name of Salem, 
8 by the name of Green, 9 Jeffersons, 
9 Madisons, 10 Waynes,and 13 Unions: 
besides a multitude of less frequent te- 
petitions. ; 

“It is needless to comment upon the 


inconvenience and perplexity which 


arise from this ridiculous custom. We 
know of frequent instances, in whieh 


letters and bundles, intended for Chit 
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; ~ Jestown, (Mass. ) have been sent to Char- 
ton, (S. C.) and have not reached their 
owner till months after they were due, 
‘and until the contents had lost nearly all 
their interest. Such mistakes, in the 
case of mercantile men,must be frequent- 
ly attended with heavy losses. This cus- 
tom is, therefore, a serious evil to the 
community, and some method oughi to 
be devised by which its future progress 
may be prevented. Those who have the 
naming of New Towns ought to remem- 
ber, that the compliment they pay an 
old settlement by adopting its name, is 
a poor compensation for the embarrass- 
ment which they entail upon its commer- 
éial and other correspondents.” 


At the Circuit Court, now in session 
in this town, (Goshen) Chief Justice 
Platt, presiding, came on the trial of one 
Stephen Fitch, for wandering from his 
lawfal wife, in a neighbouring state, and 
“marrying again in this. A verdict has 
been obtained against him for 5,000 dol- 
lars, with costs of trial. And he now 
awaits the decision of the court for big- 
amy, which by the laws of this state, is 
punishable with confinement in the State 
Prison. 


A distressing accident happened late- 
ly at Ashtabula, state of Ohio. In the 
- launch of a vessel that took place there, 
there being 180 persons on board, she 
upset by rocking ; by which seven young 
men were drowned. 

CAUTION TO LOVERS. 

A verdict of 300 dollars,last week was 
obtained in the court of common pleas 
of the county of Salem, in this state, 
by a young woman against her lover, 
Sor a breach of promise of marriage. 

WIVES BRIDLE YOUR TONGUES. 

In the same court, during the same 
time, a Mr. Beattie also recovered 225 
dollars, on an action of Slander, against 
Mr. John Beattie, jun. for words [evil 
_ Bo doubt} spoken by his wife. 

_ The earthquake felt in this city onWed- 
@  hesday evening the 1 1th inst.was felt very 
sensibly at Newark, Bloomfield and 
aterson in New-Jersey, and no doubt 





In Glasgow, one day, saysa Sevtch 


paper of alate date, a boy was observ- 
ed io steal a loaf of bread, and follow- 
ed home. On entering the house, he and 
several other ebildren, his brothers and 
sisters, were seen eagerly devouring it, 
while the mother was lying dead in the 
bed. ; 
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MARQGIED. 


By the rev. Mr. Malland, Mr. Auguste 
L. Fernet, to Miss Victoire Webre. 

By the rev Dr. Milledoler, Mr, Joseph P. 
Le Clerc, of Philadelphia, to Miss Rachel 
M. Cutter, daughter of the late Ford Cutter. 

By the rev Mr. Schofield, Mr. Robert 
Simontor, printer, to Miss Jane Williams. 

By the rev. Mr. Churchfield, Mr. Caleb 
Caldwell to the amiable Miss Fanny Brun- 
dage, both of this city. 

By the rev. John Williams, Mr Richard 
D. Armstrong, to Miss Mary Newbury, both 
of this city. 

At Philadelphia, on the 11th inst. by the 
rev..Dr. Pilmore, George Warner, esq. of 
this city, to Mrs. Ann Keppell of the former 
piace. 

LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. — 

At Philadelphia, by the rev. Dr. Aber- 
crombie, Mr. William Wallace, merchant, 
to the sweet and amiable Miss Kitty Leegy, 
both of that city. Delays are dangerous’? 
—to prevent which, the happy pair, went 
through the whole ceremony of courtship, 
consent and marriage, in the short space of 
thirty minutes. 

The wound was deep,’twas death to tarry; 

To heal each wound, at once they marry. 
TLS STE OEET pe — 4 
OBITUARY. 

————————— 
The City-Inspectar Reports the death of 46 
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persons during the Week ending on Sat- 


urday the 14th inst. 

DIED. . 
Mr. Thomas Royce, aged 49. 
Mr. Samue! Stockwell, aged 28. ’ 
Mrs. Dolly Patterson, aged 55. ° 
Suddenly, Mr. Henrys Sanford, aged 23. 
JacamiateAkerly ag d 7. yerrs, an old 





rmany other parts of the country. | 





and respectable iniabitant of this city. 
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GARRICK. 

When Garrick was in France, he 
made a short excursion from the capi- 
tal with the celebrated Parisian perform- 
er, Priville. They were on horse-back, 
and Privelle took a fancy to act the part 
of a drunken c hevalier.Garrick applaud- 
ed the imitation, but told him he want- 
ed one thing,which was essential to com- 


plete the picture ; he did not make his, 


legs drunk.—* Hajd, my friend, (said he) 
and I shall shew you an English blood, 
who, after having dined at a tavern, and 
swallowed three or four bottles of Port, 
mounts his horse in a summer evening 
to go to his boxin thecountry. He im- 
mediately proceeded to exhibit all the 
gradations of intoxication. He called to 
his servant, that the sun and the fields 
were turning around him; whipped 
and spurred his horse until the animal 
reared, and wheeled io every direction ; 
at length he lost his whip, his feet seem- 
ed incapable of resting in the stirrups, 
the bridle dropped from his hand, and 
he appeared to have lost the use of all 
his faculties. Finally he fell from his 
horse in such a death-like manner, that 
Preville gave an involuntary cry of hor- 
ror,and his terror greatly increased when 
he found that his friend made no an- 
sswer to his questions. After wiping the 
dust from his face, he asked again, with 
emotion and anxiety of friendship, whe- 
ther he was hart? Garrick, whose eyes 
were now closed, half oponed one of 
them, hic cupped, and with the most na- 
tural tone of intoxication, called for ano- 
ther glass. Preville was astonished, and 
when Garrick started up, and resumed 
his usual demeanour, the French actor 
exclaimed—* My friend,allow the schol- 
lar to embrace his master,and thank him 
forthe valuable lesson he has given him.’ 





The anatomical examination of the 
eye is a certain cure for atheism. 
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SPIRIT OF THE WEST. 
FEMALE BRAVERY, OR SOMETHING LIKE 
INSURRECTION, 


A few days since the Sheriff of Ran- 
dolph county called at the house of a 
farmer to collect the State Tax; when, 
the farmer not being at home, his wife 
presented him the amount of the Tax in 
Western paper. The Sheriff refused to 
receive it, saying he would have none 
but notes on the Richmond Banks, or 
specie. She represented to him, in that 
impressive manner so peculiar to the fair, 
the impossibility of her compliance, as 
there was none of the money he wanted 
to be had. However he persisted in his 
demand, and said he would take enough 
of her property to satisfy him. She 
told him if he entered the house it would 
be at the risk of his life, for she would 
shoothim. He, disregarding her threats, 
made an attempt to enter, when to his 
astonishment, and no doubt to the asto- 
nishment of every person that hasan in- 
different opinion of female perseverance 
and courage, she snatched up a gun that 
was loaded, determined to protect her 
property from the fangs of the tax-ga~ 
therer, and discharged the contents at 
him.---Fortunately, his contiguity to her 
at the time enabled him to seize the gun 
by the barrel just in time to prevent his 
threatened destruction,the contents pas- 
sed through the breast of his coat. Be- 
ing foiled imthis,she, with all the heroie 
ardour of a Spartan dame,made so good 
a use of the empty gun,that he was fore- 
ed to make a precipitate and disorderly 
retreat, leaving her master of the field! 
--- Virginia paper. 
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